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must learn that the latter is more, and how much 
more. 

The student of science is trained to use delicate 
and costly scales, microscopes, resistance coils — 
instruments de precision. The benefactor of his 
school pours out his wealth to supply these instru- 
ments; and since the student counts the time as 
spent in play, he has a 'delightful time' in watching 
their operation. But to scrutinize a verb, consciously 
determining its significance as modified by voice, 
mood, tense, person, number, context — that, as being 
work, is irksome. If he hurries superficially through 
his duty, or past it, he learns — poor morals. He is 
a shirk, because he has been studying Latin, and not 
science! His salvation lies in continuing the study 
of Latin until this process, too, passes to the sphere 
of unconscious habit. Then the study becomes 
play, and pleasurable. 

At first a Latin teacher should seek to approximate 
scientific clearness and simplicity, and, where this 
is impossible, to induce the student to perform, not 
shirk, his duty. But just as, in introducing peo- 
ple to a new human acquaintance, we are at pains 
to pronounce the name clearly and not to cumber the 
introduction by a long recital of the newcomer's 
several traits of character, so in Latin it is not need- 
ful or expedient to tell the student at once all that 
a new word can be expected to do under any and 
all circumstances. The acquaintance will deepen 
with experience ; but the initial necessity is for a sat- 
isfactory 'known' from which to proceed to the un- 
known. This 'known' is not satisfactory so long as 
ibi and sic, for example, or twins like quisquis and 
quisque, are confused. 

Here lies the advantage of such word-lists as 
those referred to. That they should catalogue with 
some completeness the various facts about a Latin 
word may fairly be expected of them. But the 
student should not be expected to memorize the 
whole series of English equivalents as a series, but 
be led to form a concept of the Latin thought-unit 
as such, and not as imperfectly indicated by these 
equivalents. The Latin word, even if it be facio, is 
not several things at once, but one thing only. How 
about a mermaid? Do we call it a woman, when it 
is a fish? or the converse, perhaps? No, we call it 
a mermaid. Under the guidance and restraint of 
a discerning teacher, almost any student can be 
made to distinguish the cases where his conception 
of a word will suffice from those where it will not. 
Let him use his judgment and his reason as well 
as his memory. 

The part of environment, or context, in shaping 
the meaning of a given word, or root, is perhaps 
even more patent in Greek than in Latin, for there 
the student can break up the word more easily into 
its component parts. A Latin student is taught that 
bellum inferre means to 'wage war' or 'carry on 



war', indifferently; but to the radical significance of 
such words he is rarely brought before he reaches 
the graduate school. Has not the notion of ele- 
mental thought-units been under-emphasized by 
Latin teachers? 

If one were to try in Greek to complete, from the 
vocabulary of a beginners' book, a word-list ade- 
quate for reading the first book of Xenophon's 
Anabasis, the total number of words, catalogued 
as in Professor Lodge's or Mr. Browne's lists, 
would approximate fourteen hundred. But this 
number would be greatly reduced if those derived 
from one primitive root were taught as one con- 
nected group. They need not all be taught at once; 
but the fact of connection should have its bearing 
also on the order and manner of teaching Latin 
words. 

In a Vergil class, with a select word-list, five min- 
utes each morning would suffice for reviewing a 
hundred familiar words daily. The working vocab- 
ulary of High School Latin could be gone over as 
a whole several times in the senior preparatory 
year; and why should this be other than a delight- 
ful exercise, comparable to visiting one's acquaint- 
ances in some former place of residence? There, 
too, it may chance that certain persons have partly 
faded from one's memory. 

Finally, it contributes far more to the pleasure of 
a Latin student's effort that he should know im- 
perfectly, but definitely, the meaning of a con- 
siderable number of Latin words, than that he 
know completely the meaning of a very few, and 
depend for the meaning of the rest on his bescrib- 
bled, worn, and mutilated lexicon. Let him remem- 
ber above all that for what he can get his memory, 
assisted by his other mental faculties, to supply at 
once, he need not call upon his fingers and his 
eyes to help him to obtain. 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa G. F. HefFELBOWEB. 



REVIEW 

Livy, Book IX. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
etc., by W. B. Anderson. The Pitt Press Series, 
Cambridge University Press (1909). Pp. xxiv 
+ 276. $.75. 

This is a praiseworthy edition. In its prepara- 
tion the editor has kept in mind both the Livian 
tyro and the advanced student or teacher. The 
notes are both helpful and scholarly, showing not 
only a careful study of the text, but also of the 
historical, constitutional and political problems 
this book presents. Special attention has been 
given to the poetical character of Livy's language, 
both in diction and in rhythm, an important study 
which points to the use of a metrical source of the 
text. The syntactical notes show careful study of 
the language used by Livy. In not a few cases 
observations on syntax are illustrated by the quota- 
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tion of English parallels. The book closes with 
three Indexes. That on syntactical phenomena is 
a valuable feature of the bo»k, not only for the 
light it throws upon the syntax of this particular 
book, but for the help it gives for the study of the 
characteristic features of Livy's style in general. 

While praising the editor for all he has done in 
this direction, it cannot but be remarked that 
certain notes would have been greatly improved 
by the use of Stacey's important study, Die Ent- 
wickelung des livianischen Stiles, Archiv. X (1898), 
pp. 17-82, while the statements made in other notes 
would have been corrected by the use of the sev- 
enth edition of the Schmalz-Krebs's Antibarbarus. 
So e. g. the note on natus of things, p. 81, § 7; on 
auctor, p. 108, § 12; on the first author to use potius 
quam ut, p. 134, § 7, or adde quod, p. 157, § 6, or 
namque post-positive, p. 175, § 6. The note on p. 113, 
§ 9, asserting that the perfect subjunctive in prohibi- 
tions is common, disregards the investigations of 
Elmer and Bennett (cf. Cornell Studies VI, IX) . The 
note on p. 122, § 6, is misleading : ob with the gerund 
was not used by Cicero (Schmalz, Syntax 8 , 169). On 
p. 207, 1. 2, the statement is made that "non with 
the imperative was used only by Ovid". Blase, 
Hist. Gramm. 3.245 says it is also found in 
Catullus 66.80. This, however, can hardly be al- 
lowed, nor can Seneca Here. Fur. 585 and Cal- 
purnius 5.24 cited by Clement in A. J. P. 21.168, as 
in all these passages the non is closely connected 
with the adverb (in Catullus with prius, in the 
others with ante). However, it is to be noted that 
Cato has non suggere. On p. 181, § 15 the statement 
should be made that Livy uses the infinitive with 
adniti only in his first decade. Later it is found 
not only in Tacitus, as stated in the note, but in 
post-classical poetry. On p. 227, § 11 it should be 
stated that Caesar uses only ut qui (in this connec- 
tion the writer may presume to call attention to his 
own edition of Livy p. 180, where a detailed state- 
ment of Livy's use of ut qui and quippe qui will 
be found). On p. 228, § 22 the reference should be 
to the second edition of Huelsen's Das Forum 
Romanum, 161-164, 167, and similarly on p. 236, § 6, 
to pp. 7, 15, 19, 93-96. 

The reviewer feels that in justice to the editor he 
should not close this brief review without again, 
adding a word of praise. The book will be found to 
be of special value to all who wish to make a special 
study of the various problems connected with the 
Battle of the Caudine Forks and of Livy's compari- 
son of Hannibal with the great Roman generals. 
College of the City of New York. EmOSY B. LEASE. 



A LATIN JOURNAL 

To give a history of the various Latin magazines 
and newspapers which have arisen, flourished and 
decayed in this country and elsewhere would be 



an interesting task, for which the writer has not 
the necessary material. At present, when the 
trend is away from the reading of a definite series 
of authors or parts of authors, and when, fortu- 
nately for the future of classical studies, more stress 
is being laid on the ability to read 'at sight', such 
enterprises ought to receive more support. 

These remarks are suggested by the receipt of 
copies of a magazine published in Bremerhaven, 
Germany, with the title Civis Romanus, Menstruus 
ad Linguam Latinam nostrae aetatis rationibus adap- 
tandam Commentarius, and now in its seventh year. 
The editor is Dr. V. Lommatzsch, who is assisted 
by eleven collaborators. An idea of the scope of 
the journal, which contains besides new material 
selections from works of interest which have been 
written in Latin in modern times, may be gained 
from the table of contents of one number, which 
is as follows : V. Lommatius, Ex secessu aestivo 
ad amicum epistulae; J. V. Merbitzii, Priscianus, 
selections from a comedy, in which grammatical 
instruction is given in a lively dialogue abounding 
in colloquialisms; N. P. Gannettasii Motus terrae, 
qui in Calabria accidit anno 1694, descriptio, selec- 
tions from a work published at Naples in 1722; 
E Lessingi Laccoonte latine verso a L. G. Hasper ; 
L. L. Podobinski, Novacula in cotem incidit, a 
Latin rendering of a Polish and Lithuanian leg- 
end; J. Tassetius, Libra volucris, a tale of a 
flying-machine, the third of a series of Verborum 
probatorum novae in novis rebus iuncturae. There 
is a notice of a Mundanum Scientiae Sodalitatium, 
or Alliance Scientifique Universelle, founded in 1876 
and governed by quinqueviri, of whom the "Q. 
Americanus" is somewhat remotely located (at 
least from our point of view) in Buenos-Ayres. 

In another number such live topics as De alco- 
holismo qui dicitur, and De nuperrimis quibusdam 
Italorum ad resuscitanda studia classica conatibus, 
are discussed, and some ingenious enigmas and puz- 
zles are given, for the solution of which prizes 
are offered. There is also a translation of The 
Rock of Ages into Latin by W. I. (sic) Gladstone. 

The magazine is instructive, readable, and lively 
(exceedingly so in some of the dialogues), and it is 
wholly free from the personalities and the attacks 
on all who happen to be at variance with the editor's 
fancies. 

For the benefit of any who may be interested it 
may be added that the subscription price for foreign 
countries is 4.25 marks. Contributors receive com- 
pensation at the rate of 36 marks for 16 pages besides 
10 reprints of their articles and three copies of the 
number in which they appear. Address : Dr. V. 
Lommatzsch, Via Bismarckiana 1, Bremiportu (Bre- 
merhaven). 

John C. Rolfe. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



